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the Mykenian age. That this extreme projection 
of the abacus was merely for the purpose of 
reducing the span of the architrave is shown by 
the fact that the primitive architrave was no 
wider than the upper diameter of the column, 
and consequently, viewed across the corner, the load 
supported by the abacus was not at all in keeping 
with this excessive projection. This was early 
apparent to the Greeks, and not only was the pro- 
jection of the abacus gradually reduced, but the 
architrave itself was widened, until in the Par- 
thenon is projected considerably beyond the upper 
face of the column. This gradual development was 
dictated by purely architectural reasons, and forms 
an important step in a hypothesis regarding 
the proper relation between the lower face of the 
architrave and the upper face of the column or 
pilaster, which will be the subject of a later article. 

Egerton Swartwout 

{To be continued) 



[The public will now begin to understand why Greek 
architecture has persisted in arousing the admiration of 
mankind for twenty-five centuries in spite of all the efforts 
of the extreme "individualists" to substitute other styles 
for the purpose not only of novelty but in order to destroy 
the eternal popularity of the Greek styles which, on account 
of their persistent and universal popularity, we call Classic. 
And how the enemies of the classic were aggrieved when 
they saw even the Japanese succumb to its charm and adopt 
more or less classic forms in some of their modern struc- 
tures ! Of course, no one expects any one to slavishly copy 
any Greek building of the past. 'Twould be foolish to 
insist upon it. But that the elements and spirit of Greek 
architecture will be used in the future as in the past, in 
grandiose buildings, is assured by the fact that they in- 
carnate the motto: "The True, the Good and the Beautiful" 
more than any other styles of architecture ever developed 
by men. — Editor.] 




Fig. 14 — Relation of Architrave axd Abacus, Parthexon 



THE SAINT OF THE FLOWERS 

I read, in an old book unknown to fame, — 

It might have been a volume of the Hours, — 
Of a sweet saint of long forgotten name, 
A saint who loved the flowers. 

She tended them within the cloister close 
Devoutly, bending the fair blooms above ; 

The lily and the violet and the rose 
Gave back to her their love. 

And so, when she passed on to paradise, 
She who was like a flower, they faded too, 

Closing like her on earth their- earthly eyes 
For dawns of heavenly dew. 

Hence evermore I dream about her there, 
Throughout the long celestial golden hours, 

Still tending them with her untiring care, 
The saint who loved the flowers ! 



Clinton Scollard 



